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The Extent of Gambling 


In an effort to make business men realize the threat 
of commercialized gambling to legitimate business Howard 
McLellan has written a series of articles (*) presenting 
implications not only for business but for society as well. 

He estimates that the total amount of money wagered 
in the United States in 1935 was about $6,600,000,000. 
Breaking down this figure, he estimates that $500,000,000 
was wagered in legalized race track gambling, $1,500,000,- 
000 at illicit gambling joints called “horse parlors,” $1,000,- 
000,000,000 for sweepstakes lotteries, and $100,000,000 for 
racing tip sheets supposed to supply “inside dope,’—or a 
total of approximately $3,100,000,000 legally and illegally 
on horse racing. The remaining $3,500,000,000 is dis- 
tributed among “poor men’s lotteries” (policy slips, num- 
bers and baseball and football pool lotteries) in which 
about $2,000,000,000 is wagered, and $1,500,000,000 in 
unorganized gambling done on football and baseball con- 
tests, prize fights, golf, marathon dancing, elections, etc., 
—“unorganized, yes, but controlled by professional gam- 
blers.” 

The great increase in gambling during the depression 
is attributed to the fact that “organized proponents of 
gambling convinced legislators that one sure way out 
of the depression was to let people bet legally, tax their 
wagers, and apply the vast sum collected in taxes to the 
problems of relief and recovery.” However, the tax 
yield from legalized race track gambling in 1935 was 
only “a little less than $7,000,000, an increase of 
only $1,000,000 over their share in 1934 although the 
total (legally) wagered in 1935 was $500,000,000 as 
against only $174,054,000 in 1934.” And of the grand 
total of $6,600,000,000 for gambling, it is estimated that 
only about $600,000,000 was paid back to winning bet- 
tors and to governmental agencies in taxes. The great 
volume of illicit gambling escapes taxes. 

Mr. McLellan alleges that business men who favored 
the legalizing of gambling because they thought it would 
stimulate business have discovered in many cases that 
trade fell off; that savings have been withdrawn for 
betting purposes; that the regularity of installment pay- 
ments has been affected; that public tax collectors have 
dipped into public funds to get money to bet with; that 
landlords could not collect rents; that gamblers have been 
taking chattel mortgages on household goods to secure 
gambling debts; and that in certain communities once the 
gambling craze was started merchants who opposed gam- 


(1) American Business, Chicago, April, May, June, 1936. 
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bling found their stores boycotted by losers who wanted 
gambling to continue so they could recoup their losses. 

Many people have believed that gambling puts money 
in circulation through the channels of legitimate trade. 
This is true to a limited extent but most of the winnings 
that remain in the hands of professional gamblers and 
of those who control gambling establishments goes to 
extend their operations, to pay for protection, and to 
subsidize an underworld which thrives on crime. “And 
business pays the bulk of crime’s cost in property loss, 
higher insurance rates and more costly police departments 
which, in spite of the increased cost, remain woefully 
inefficient.” 

Furthermore, business also pays in a more direct way 
when money is spent for gambling that should go for 
food, clothes, and shelter. Under all the circumstances 
it might be expected that business men would “insist that 
the sport of kings be left to the exclusive enjoyment of 
kings.” Those concerned about the serious effects of 
gambling on society point out that support is needed 
pw every quarter if gambling is to be curbed or eradi- 
cated. 


President Butler on Government Problems 


In his annual address at the Parrish Art Museum, 
Southampton, L. I., September 6, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said that it is “increasingly difficult to secure 
open-minded and sympathetic consideration for any policy 
which is advanced solely in the public interest or for the 
purpose of improving the effectiveness of government.” 
Among several urgent problems he finds the confusion 
regarding the procedure to be followed in amending the 
Constitution a major difficulty. He recommends: 


1. That every amendment hereafter proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States should be submitted 
for ratification by conventions in the several states, 
unless specifically provided otherwise in the resolu- 
tion of proposal. 

2. That the conventions called to consider the ratifica- 
tion of a proposed amendment should be composed 
of delegates elected at large by the people of the 
several states. They should be chosen at a general 
election in order to reduce the cost to a minimum. 
These delegates, meeting in convention, would act 
as members of the electoral college now act, to 
record formally, without debate and without delay, 
the action of the state in regard to the pending 
amendment as expressed by the voters themselves. 

3. That any amendment hereafter proposed should be 
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deemed to have been ratified as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by three-fourths of the states, 
or rejected and no longer capable of being ratified 
by any state when rejected by more than one-fourth 
of the states. No state which has ratified or rejected 
a proposed amendment should have the power to 
change its vote. 


The direct primary system Dr. Butler holds to have 
completely failed of its original purpose. “It has almost 
entirely eliminated real public opinion from any control- 
ling part in the choice of nominees, let us say, for the 
Senate of the United States, and has substituted for public 
opinion the influence of persistent, ambitious, well-organ- 
ized and self-seeking groups gathered about the person- 
ality of some highly self-centered candidate.” Thus no 
party can count on its nominees to support its principles, 
and the result is political chaos. Moreover, the present 
situation eliminates from the arena men of the needed 
ability, courage and representative character. 

Dr. Butler advocates the use of the direct primary only 
as a check and corrective in cases where the result of the 
convention method may “be unsatisfactory to any consid- 
erable element of the party membership, or if it be 
brought about in a manner which gives just ground for 
criticism.” In spite of its limitations the convention sys- 
tem “invites and almost compels a careful consideration 
of the fitness as well as of the availability of the proposed 
candidates.” Reduction of the number of minor elective 
offices he also recommends. 


Regulation of trade disputes Dr. Butler regards as an 
imperative need. “There is no good reason why industries, 
whether great or small, should not be so organized as to 
recognize the direct ‘interest of the workers in the product 
of their work and to make the workers feel themselves 
genuine partners in the undertaking upon which they are 
engaged.” The present state of economic warfare is “as 
unfortunate as it is unnecessary” and effective regulation 
should insure that the general public interest shall be 
safeguarded and any attack shall be confined to its de- 
clared and avowed object. 

Moreover, he urges that “it is of the highest importance 
that trade unions be given definite rights which can be 
upheld and defended by the whole power of the state, 
rather than privileges which rest largely upon sentiment 
and which can often be upheld only at the cost of economic 
war. A trade union must not be made a privileged class 
outside the law in respect to civil liberty. Every trade 
union should be registered at a public office and its finan- 
cial holdings and administration should be open to public 
inspection. Each trade union which holds property should 
be incorporated and make the annual report required by 
law to the appropriate public official. In these respects, 
the trade union is to be classed with the many other volun- 
tary organizations in the field of liberty which are non- 
profit-making and which have the public welfare as their 
aim.” Dr. Butler believes that such provisions, contrary 
to frequent contention, would strengthen the position of 
labor, improving both the social and economic status of 
workers. 

In addition to the foregoing Dr. Butler advises extension 
to members of the Cabinet of the right to occupy seats on 
the floor in the Senate and the House of Representatives 
and to participate in debate on matters related to the 
business of their respective departments ; the establishment 
of a single Department of National Defense ; and an over- 
hauling of the administration of the federal government. 


He argues that the surest defense against “the rising tide of 
compulsion” is the highest possible plane of government 
effectiveness in the largest public interest. 


The Experience of a Group of Miners 


In 1928 when the owners of a coal mine at Elberfeld, 
Indiana, decided to close it because of unprofitable opera- 
tions 112 of the miners took it over and organized the 
Warfield Coal Company. Each miner bought four shares 
of stock at $50 a share, paying part of it down and the 
rest in monthly installments. In three years they paid 
off their debt and have avoided going into debt since 
that time. 


Under their ownership and management the value of the 
shares increased to $157.50 each although no cash dividends 
have been paid. The officers and directors draw no salary. 

The basis of the increased value of the concern may be 
found in the fact that the average tonnage produced at 
the mine has increased from 400 to 630 tons a day and 
the equipment has been modernized and kept in good 
repair. Under the previous ownership the workers aver- 
aged from one and a half to two days work a week. Under 
their joint ownership they have averaged three and one- 
half days per week. 


Leases have been extended until now the miners own 
the coal rights on over 3,000 acres of land, estimated as 
enough to keep them going another 80 years. The mine 
superintendent and the bookkeeper are the only non- 
owner employes. 


It is said that the successful operation of the mine has 
meant economic stability for the 800 inhabitants of Elber- 
feld during the depression. Although the concern is 
affected by the seasonal demand for coal the miners have 
had comparatively steady work and a pay check every 
two weeks. One of the workers is quoted as saying, “We 
haven’t made a lot of money and we haven’t collected any 
dividends on our stock, but we have collected dividends 
in contentment—the knowledge that our jobs were perman- 
ent and that our families were assured of a steady income.” 


British Church Pronouncement on War 


The Federal Couneil of the Evangelical Free Churches 
of England adopted a statement on war at its recent meet- 
ing, which reads as follows: 


“The Federal Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, believ- 
ing that the ultimate sources of war lie in unregenerate human 
nature, appeals to Christians everywhere to rededicate themselves 
to win men and women for the Lord Jesus Christ and the accept- 
ance of the full obligations of Christian discipleship as the final 
guarantee of world peace. 

“The Council not only refuses to acknowledge that war is 
inevitable, but reaffirms its conviction that universal peace is the 
mind and purpose of Christ. It holds that Christians everywhere 
should not support any war with regard to which the government 
of their country has declined to submit the dispute to impartial 
settlement by judicial decision, conciliation or arbitration. 

“The Council records its resolute opposition to any weakening 
of the League of Nations, and in order to give reality to the 
efforts of the League to establish an international order of 
righteousness and peace would welcome any measures taken by 
the governments of the world to surrender whatever of their 
national sovereignty may stand in the way. 

“It urges Christian people in our own land actively to cultivate 
to their utmost power friendly relations with the people of other 
nations, especially with those who share with them a supreme 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, and to this end to support such work as is 
carried on by the British Christian Council for International 
Friendship, Life and Work.” (British Weekly, London, Octo- 
ber 1, 1936.) 
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Recent Pamphlets 


The American Legion and Civil Liberty. By Walter Wilson. 
New York, American Civil Liberties Union (31 Union Sq. W.), 
1936. 5 cents. 

A brief account of the activities of the Legion in regard to 
civil liberty including the resolutions adopted by the national 
conventions from year to year, “typical cases taken from the 
record of violations of civil rights by Legion posts or officers 
acting in the Legion’s name,” and “progressive trends.” The 
conclusion is reached that these appear “only against a back- 
ground of acts hostile to free speech and to democracy. Most 
often the Legion has sided with the forces of reaction against the 
interests and rights of the people... . 

“The average member of the American Legion, like the average 
citizen, receives no benefits from strike-breaking and red-baiting. 
.. + Not until this rank and file Legionnaire makes his officers 
feel his own faith in democracy, in the Bill of Rights, in toler- 
ance and fair play, will the American Legion be able to fulfill 
its avowed purpose of transmitting ‘to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy.’” 


Information Series. New York, National Advisory Council 

on Radio in Education (60 East 42nd St.), 1936. 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education issues 
pamphlets in this series which present information on various 
aspects of, educational broadcasting. The National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, Inc., rev. ed. (free), describes the 
work of the Council, lists its publications, and gives the names 
of cooperating organizations, and also of committee members. 
Present and Impending Applications to Education of Radio and 
the Allied Arts, 4th rev. ed. (75 cents), summarizes in non- 
technical language engineering developments in the field of radio 
and television. Retrospect and Forecast in Radio Education, by 
Levering Tyson and William J. Donovan (25 cents), reprints 
two addresses given at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education on May 21, 1936. Mr. Tyson sum- 
marizes in very readable form the outstanding developments in 
broadcasting since 1926. Col. Donovan raises many vital ques- 
tions in regard to the educational use of radio. 


Little Waters: A Study of Headwater Streams and Other 
Little Waters, Their Use and Relations to the Land. rev. 
ed. By H. S. Person. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 15 cents, paper. 

A study in the problems of drainage and soil erosion with sug- 
gestions for the control of erosion. 


Sweden, a School in Democracy. By Hubert C. Herring. 
New York, Council for Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), 
1936. 10 cents. 


Mr. Herring, director of the Council for Social Action, spent 
some weeks in Sweden in the spring of 1936 studying the ways 
in which democracy has been developed in Sweden, particularly 
through the consumers’ cooperatives, the labor movement, and 
state control of various industries, notably electric power and 
lumber. The success of the Swedish experiments indicates that 
it is possible to “plan socially without abdicating democracy.” 


Raw Materials in World Politics. By John C. deWilde. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association (8 West 40th St.), 1936. 
25 cents. Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 12, No. 15. 

A brief discussion of the problems involved in unequal distribu- 
tion of raw materials, including the geographic distribution of 
raw materials, the restrictions impeding the supply of raw mate- 
tials, the factors limiting purchasing power, and possible solutions 
of the problem. Among the latter are international supervision 
of private and governmental agreements to organize the pro- 
duction and marketing of raw materials, an international organiza- 
tion, “representative of the corporate interests in all countries,” 
to assist in “more systematic exploration and development of raw 
material sources,” and the stimulation of foreign trade so that “all 
countries would be given an opportunity to acquire the means of 
payment necessary to buy abroad the raw materials they lack.” 

he problem is further complicated by the “absence of conditions 
of real political security.” 


Essential Facts About the League of Nations. 6th rev. ed. 
Geneva, Switzerland, Information Section, 1936. 25 cents. 
Available from World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


The most important data about the League of Nations are 
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given in very compact form. The information has been revised 
to December 31, 1935. 


Facts and Figures: Production, Trade and Prices Today. 
Geneva, Switzerland, Information Section, 1935. 15 cents. 
Available from World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A brief analysis of the data on world production, trade, and 
prices. “The world has been suffering from a triple disequilibrium: 
disequilibrium in certain areas between prices and costs; dis- 
equilibrium in prices and costs between certain areas, and dis- 
equilibrium in the degree of recovery achieved.” The “domestic 
disequilibrium” has been “the major difficulty,” but the “dis- 
parity in the degree of recovery is perhaps scarcely less important.” 


The American Discussion League. Bulletin No. 1. By R. C. 
Roper. New York. The American Discussion League 
(522 Fifth Avenue). 10 cents. 


Encouraged by outstanding social leaders, the American Discus- 
sion League stresses the need for the spontaneous organization 
of free discussion groups. It believes that to be free these neigh- 
borhood groups must develop their leadership from within. The 
local clubs, meeting Monday evenings, vote on various questions. 
The votes of all clubs are then counted by the central organization. 
A bibliography and manual telling how to organize and conduct 
such a club is included in the pamphlet. 


Statistics of Farmers’ Cooperative Business Organizations. 
1920-1935. Bul. No. 6. By R. H. Elsworth. Farm Credit 
Administration, Cooperative Division, Washington, D. C., 
1936. Obtainable upon request from the Director of Infor- 
mation. 


Since 1900 the federal government has been collecting informa- 
tion of a statistical nature relative to the farmer-cooperative move- 
ment in the United States. This bulletin, the sixth prepared from 
the accumulating data, brings up to date information previously 
published regarding number of associations, estimated membership, 
and estimated business of farmers’ buying and selling associations, 
including supplementary information not heretofore published. 


Sources of Information on Consumer Education and Organi- 
zation. Washington, D. C., United States Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division. Obtainable upon request for 
Consumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. 1 from Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


This pamphlet is a summary of federal government agencies 
performing consumer services, giving the names of those agencies, 
a brief description of their functions, and a list of certain of their 
publications. Also listed are non-profit, non-governmental organ- 
izations (incomplete), outlines of consumers’ study courses pre- 
pared by educational organizations, and a list of reference pub- 
lications containing comprehensive information and bibliographies. 


Cooperation in Agriculture. Compiled by Chastina Gardner, 
Washington, D. C. Farm Credit Administration, 1936. 


In this thorough reference aid, the sources of information regard- 
ing agricultural cooperative enterprises are listed. It is a well 
indexed, selected bibliography in which the author’s name is 
followed by a very brief biographical sketch and the entry anno- 
tated to indicate its contents. 


Publications in English and other 
languages are included. 


The Need for Consumer Cooperation and a Plan for Its Ex- 
pansion. New York. Consumer Distribution Corporation 
(205 East 42nd Street). New York. 


Every new system, invention, or social development prompts 
the man in the street to ask “How will this affect me? Will it 
throw me and thousands like me out of work?” This pamphlet 
touches on the way in which consumer cooperation is likely to 
affect business generally. Edward A. Filene has organized the 
Consumer Distribution Corporation as a practical attempt to 
bring consumer ownership and control into the department store 
field. The pamphlet is for those who contemplate organizing 
their own department stores along Rochdale lines. 


Problems of Organized Labor. New York, Council for Social 
Action (289 Fourth Avenue), 1936. 10 cents. 


The September 1 issue of Social Action is mainly devoted to a 
“catechism” on different aspects of labor problems, such as trade 
union methods, the different types of trade unions, the strategy 
of the employer in labor difficulties, the role of the government, 
and the responsibility of the church. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES 


1885-1937 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Navy Dept. 


Fiscal Year 


1936: 


War Dept. @) 


$ 42,670 
51,804 


$ 


16,021 
28,797 
27,147 
34,561 
58,823 
63,942 
55,953 
60,506 
57,803 
82,618 
102,956 
117,550 
110,474 
97,128 
118,037 
115,546 
123,175 
119,937 
135,591 
133,262 
139,682 
141,835 
153,853 
259,632 
1,278,840 
2,022,310 
736,021 
650,717 
476,348 
323,216 
331,095 
344,603 
312,743 
318,909 
331,335 
364,561 
374,165 
354,071 
357,820 
349,732 
297,029 
436,448 
563,641 
609,097 


In 1885, the total expenditures of the federal government amounted to $260,226,000 as compared with over 
In 1900, just after the Spanish-American war, the total ex- 
penditures of the government amounted to $520,860,000—a little more than half the amount we propose to spend for 
the armed forces in the fiscal year 1937. In 1914 the total government expenditures amounted to $735,081,000, a 


$900,000,000 for the army and navy alone in 1936. 


figure considerably below the military and naval expenditures proposed for 1937. 


(1) Source: War and Navy Department expenditures from 1885 to 1920, inclusive, from Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 


$ 


Total 


58,691 
80,601 
77,977 
83,511 

150,815 
293,783 
190,727 
205,121 
180,075 
201,247 
268,155 
243,643 
247,800 
246,903 
293,877 
308,032 
312,998 
317,136 
319,713 
335,390 
348,031 
343,995 
337,029 
617,572 
6,148,795 
11,031,385 
2,357,974 
1,113,592 
799,029 
600,277 
577,187 
596,473 
580,003 
584,503 
624,033 
679,934 
702,903 
699,345 
702,430 
648,149 
540,358 
709,934 
905,068 
993,797 


(Spanish War) 


(World War) 


(Kellogg Pact) 


Treasury. Expenditures from 1921 to 1936, inclusive, from Message of the President transmitting the Budget for 1936 and 1937. 


(2) War Department expenditures from 1885 to 1920 include those for rivers and harbors and Panama Canal. Expenditures from 1921 


to 1937 include only expenditures for military purposes. 


This table was compiled by William T. Stone, Washington representative of the Foreign Policy Association. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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